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continue to be changed in accordance with group needs. . . . The Amer- 
ican president can be invested with a most tremendous representative 
force or reduced to a nonentity, all within a year or two, and without 
changing the "constitution," merely according as the group pressures 
work successfully through him or through other branches of the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Bentley makes no pretension to have constructed a new ' ' system 
of political science," nor is the burden of his argument original; but 
he has undoubtedly written a thought-provoking book that will help to 
put politics on a basis of realism, where it belongs. 

Charles A. Beard. 

Morals in Evolution. By L. T. HOBHOUSE. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1906. — Two volumes: xvii, 375; vii, 
294 pp. 

On the title-page and frequently throughout these two volumes Mr. 
Hobhouse speaks of his work as " a study in comparative ethics." 
He explicitly recognizes, however, that this designation is not merely 
an alternative for " morals in evolution." In the preface, for example, 
he states : 

No hypothesis as to the causes of evolution is required. Even the hypoth- 
esis of evolution itself is not strictly necessary. Our object is to distinguish 
and classify different forms of ethical ideas — a morphology of ethics com- 
parable to the physical morphology of animals and plants. The results of 
such a comparative study, if firmly based on recorded facts, would 
remain standing if the theory of evolution were shattered. 

The two titles suggest, thus, the question: Does the study of com- 
parative ethics reveal an evolution of morals ? Mr. Hobhouse has pur- 
sued his investigations with this question constantly in mind. Although 
he concludes with an affirmative answer, his conclusion is reached 
with caution, as a result for which there is important evidence. He 
consequently regards as a problem what many an enthusiast for evolu- 
tion would take for granted. This conservatism and hesitancy give the 
book, as a whole, great scientific value. There is no occasion to 
suspect that facts have been ingeniously selected to support a theory, 
or that a theory has so occupied the mind of the investigator that facts 
are seen only in its light. 

The two volumes mark a natural distinction in the data with which 
ethics has to deal. On the one hand there are the actual ethical 
standards, the moral institutions, to which conduct is expected to con- 
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form. These constitute the subject of the first volume under the title 
" The Standard." On the other hand there are the reasons men give 
for the validity and binding force of their standards. These are con- 
sidered in the second volume under the title " The Basis." In making 
this distinction the author recognizes the fact that the standards of 
morals are seldom determined by the bases on which they are thought 
to rest. For, naturally, the reasons assigned for modes of conduct are 
the results of reflection, while conduct itself results mainly from the 
pressure of circumstance and tradition. Furthermore, a basis or 
sanction of conduct is usually a reason why particular lines of conduct 
ought to be pursued rather than the reason why they have been pur- 
sued. Practice, consequently, often falls far short of the moral basis 
and even contradicts it. 

If, therefore, we are to discover any genuine evolution of morality — 
so, at least, the reviewer construes Mr. Hobhouse's argument — we must 
find not only that standards and bases have progressed with some de- 
gree of continuity and conformity to principle, but also that standards 
become rationalized in the light of the bases which are invoked to sup- 
port them. Only thus can we approach an answer to the question, 
" Whether there is any broad and general tendency in historical evolu- 
tion giving meaning and value to the long tragedy of human develop- 
ment?" This is the final question which Mr. Hobhouse hopes his 
investigation will help us to approach. 

The standards examined in the first volume are considered under 
the following general types: (i) law and justice, (2) marriage and 
the position of women, (3) relations between communities and classes 
and (4) property and poverty. On these topics Mr. Hobhouse pre- 
sents the results of thorough and extended research. The material he 
has collected forms a rich body of representative and well-attested 
facts which give the reader a vivid picture of the variety of ethical 
standards prevailing in different forms of social organization. As 
already noted, the author does not appear to have selected his facts to 
support a particular theory, but his method of grouping and presenting 
them seems to have markedly influenced the selection and restricted 
the scope of the inquiry. Although he proposes first to discover the 
types about which the various forms of institutions tend to group them- 
selves, and, secondly, " to consider whether the types of each institu- 
tion tend to correspond with any particular stage in the development 
of social culture," we cannot avoid the suspicion that the search for 
such correspondence has restricted the inquiry to the limited number 
of topics noted above. This suspicion is strengthened by the fact that 
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the second chaper of the volume deals with the " Forms of Social 
Organization ' ' and furnishes the framework within which the standards 
subsequently discussed are set. 

Three forms of social organization or stages of social development 
are recognized : (i) the community based on kinship, (2) despotism 
which rests on authority and (3) the state which rests on consent and 
the recognition of a common humanity. The standards are then con- 
sidered as the standards respectively of communities, of despotisms 
and of states. As a result the author finds that the development of 
standards has generally followed the development of social organization. 
For this general conclusion, that society and standards show a cor- 
responding evolution, he has undoubtedly made out a good case. The 
reader feels, however, that the author's study of comparative ethics 
leaves much untouched which has important bearings on the general 
problem of the evolution of morality. There is, for instance, no ade- 
quate discussion of the virtues. Consideration of individual excellence 
is swamped by the emphasis on social institutions. Surely comparative 
ethics should exhibit the types not only of moral institutions but also 
of moral individuals. And it would be bold indeed to assert that such 
types do not exist even in primitive societies or that they do not give to 
the moral picture of communities decided lights and shades. How 
otherwise — to use an instance which the author cites — can we ade- 
quately represent to ourselves the moral status of the Dyaks who are 
courteous, hospitable and full of brotherly kindness, and yet inveterate 
head-hunters and murderers? Indeed Mr. Hobhouse recognizes that 
to judge them fairly both their virtues and vices must be considered in 
connection with their life as a whole. But how can judgments of this 
sort be adequately made if social institutions are so exclusively taken as 
the indexes of vice and virtue and if the selection of standards is made 
with the view of discovering whether there is a correspondence between 
types of standards and types of society ? To be sure the individual is 
an illusive factor, especially when we have to deal with historical records 
and observations of primitive peoples, but it is still an effective factor 
and one, in our opinion, too little regarded by Mr. Hobhouse. 

In general, it appears to us that the value of this first volume is much 
impaired by the fact that the author undertakes to discover an evolu- 
tion in morals by comparing institutions in different social levels with- 
out any adequate discussion of the factors of the evolution involved. 
He expressly makes this limitation in his preface, so our criticism 
touches his deliberate intention rather than his specific results. 
" Little will be said here," he states, " of the psychological forces 
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which underlie the ethical consciousness ; little of the sociological and 
other factors which accelerate or retard the development. These lie 
for the most part outside our immediate province. It is the essential 
facts of development itself that we are seeking to ascertain." But how 
can the essential facts of development be ascertained if the forces which 
underlie the ethical consciousness are disregarded? Mr. Hobhouse 
likens, as we have seen, the comparative study of ethics to the physical 
morphology of animals and plants. But just as this morphology is in- 
adequate for tracing development without its correlative physiology, so 
the morphology of ethics is inadequate without its correlative psychology 
and sociology. 

In considering the evolution of bases, Mr. Hobhouse follows the 
development of men's reasonings about the foundations of morality 
from the early phases of thought down to modern times. He finds 
that the development of ethical conceptions has been largely bound up 
with the development of thought in general, of ideas as to the nature 
and origin of things and the destiny of man. As a consequence the 
movement proceeds from the customary rules of primitive society, 
which have not acquired the distinctive character of moral laws, through 
the recognition of moral obligation resting on the authority of religious 
conceptions, until, finally, with philosophical criticism, the principle is 
reached that every rule of conduct must be based on the demonstrable 
needs of human life. The development is thus one of growing ration- 
alization. There is noted also a certain correspondence between the 
phases of this development and the stages of social organization. 

The author's extensive and suggestive survey includes not only 
the moral opinions of the western world — as has been too frequently 
the case in our histories of ethics — but also the ethics of the Vedic 
religion, of Brahmanism and Judaism, of Confucius and Mencius. 
Nowhere is his treatment of the theme more admirable and suggestive 
than in his discussion of modern ethics. Its similarity to Greek ethics 
is recognized, but its contrast is notably enforced by a consideration of 
the religious, social, scientific and economic forces of modern life. In 
particular the author has shown how modern conceptions of nature and 
of the grounds of knowledge and modern humanitarianism have affected 
ethical theory. This humanitarianism 

has justified individuals, classes, creeds, nationalities, that have stood reso- 
lutely by their rights and fought for their liberties. It has fostered the 
newer education of the faculties and ridiculed the sentimentalism which 
regarded all independent initiative in one half of the race as a kind of 
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indecency. In short it has conceived the permanent elevation of both sexes 
and all classes to a life in which they could enjoy that free and full cultiva- 
tion of their powers which the best of the older civilizations only imagined 
to be possible for a narrow class. 

Yet he sounds a warning against the view that any " rational " system 
of ethics can claim finality. 

We stand on the edge of illimitable, unexplored regions, into which our 
vision penetrates but a little way. But at least we can dismiss as foolish 
the fear that science will exhaust the interest of reality, or peace destroy the 
excitement of life, or the reign of reason cramp the imagination. The 
conquests of mind have a very different effect. The more territory it brings 
under its sway, the vaster the unconquered world looms beyond. 

And now the final question : Does the comparative study of the 
development of ethical standards and of ethical theories reveal a genu- 
ine evolution of morality? Or, in the author's own words, " How 
far does this development of conceptions correspond to an actual 
improvement in social relations, or in the character of human beings?" 
The answer is as follows : 

As to the first question we may say that in the social evolution from the 
community based on kinship to that which rests on authority, ana from this 
again to the State which rests on consent, there is a very rough and irreg- 
ular correspondence with the ethical and religious evolution here worked 
out. ... On the other hand, we have been compelled to admit that social 
and ethical development do not always advance together. Social changes 
are in large measure unconscious, uncontrolled by any intelligent direction, 
and the more completely so the further we go back into the beginnings of 
history. Hence they do not run precisely parallel with the growth of mind, 
but at times impede, at other times again forward it. But as the higher 
phases are reached the two processes fuse into one. 

Ethical progress becomes thus " essentially a progress in ethical con- 
ceptions , acting through tradition. ' ' Yet the fact that tradition , although 
slowly, haltingly and, at times, with sad relapses, follows the line of the 
development of ethical conceptions leads the author to conclude that 
"the further development of society ... is destined to fall within the 
scope of an organizing intelligence, and thereby to be removed from 
the play of blind forces to the sphere of rational order. . . . This 
slowly wrought out dominance of mind in things is the central fact of 
evolution." 

Frederick J. Woodbridge. 
Columbia University. 



